THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM
of Government and Opposition alike, though many of
them had to take their orders from the borough-owners.
In these circumstances it was out of the question to make
every important vote one of confidence, and measures
were introduced by private members which would now
emanate from the Treasury Bench alone. The executive
was dependent upon the legislative in fact as well as in
theory. On the other hand, ministers could be defeated
without their resignation being expected. Pitt had to
face a hostile majority more than once in the Parliament
that had been elected to support him, but that meant
nothing more than a warning not to go too fast. Further-
more, members of the same Cabinet often took opposite
sides on issues upon which agreement would now be con-
sidered essential. Catholic Emancipation, for example,
was almost to the end regarded as an "open" question,
and Canning and Eldon could be respectively Foreign
Secretary and Lord Chancellor although they voted
against one another in any division on the subject.
If the House of Commons was less regimented than in
more recent times it was also much less well-behaved.
Members were in the habit of cracking nuts, eating
oranges, lying on the benches, and going up into the
galleries for a doze. On one occasion Lord North, when
Prime Minister, was taxed by a particularly dull speaker
with being asleep, and replied that he wished to heaven
he was. Once when Burke rose to speak with a packet of
papers in his hand, a member exclaimed:
"I do hope the honourable gentleman does not mean
to read that large bundle of papers, and bore us with
a long speech into the bargain.551
1 cf. A. A. B.: Burke: The Founder of Conservatism^ pp. 14-15.
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